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may * 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir thou exspectest, gentle reader, 


in the following pages, to find a complete system 


of finance, or a history of taxes from the Dane- 


geldt of our early Ancestors to the Customs and 


Excise of modern times, or even from the sub- 
sidies of the Tudors to the Benevolences of the 
Stuarts, disappointment will be thy lot. They 


contain nothing more than what they profess. 
A few desultory reflections. Not indeed taken 
up lightly (for the Author of them having had 


the honor of being consulted, by a former 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the subject of 


taxation, reflection in that channel is not new to 
his mind) but set down as they occurred, without 


order or arrangement; grac'd by no ornaments of 


eloquence; nor recommended by that energy, 
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which the hopes of fame, or the interest of emolu- 
ment, seldom fail to inspire. Multiplied as are 
the duties, public and private, of the Author, he 
has but few idle hours for the recreation of contem- 
plation; and of those few a very small portion can 
be spared to the fugitive excursions of political 
controversy. He has for some years been engaged 
in an undertaking of magnitude, which, whatever 
may be its merit, is a work of labor and of learning, 
and therefore on other subjects, if he write at-all, 
it must be *currente calamo;” for the amusement 
of his own mind, not for reputation; with the hope 
of communicating some small information to his 
reader, by combating prejudice or urging enquiry, 
not for emolument. As to personal interest indeed 
in publishing, he has none: the profits of all his 
lucubrations he dedicates to the service of his 
Printer, whose private virtues he believes to deserve 
them, and whose public persecutions, founded in 
error, and forwarded by prejudice, have pointed 
him out as an object of commiseration and respect 
to every mind of liberality and benevolence. 
Wirz these apologies for the few following 
pages not being more deserving of your attention, 
gentle Reader, accept them as they are. I have 
pleasure in recollecting that several of the taxespro- 
posed met, not many years since, with the perfect 


approbation of a Chancellor of the Exchequer; 


whose capacity was inferior to few, whose candor 
and patriotism were superior to most that have filled 


that department of the state. The detail of office 
can be known only to those who fill official situa- 
tions; calculations of productiveness can only be 
ascertained with accuracy by those who can 


command the means of making them, and 


whose habits of life render such things easy. 
To neither one, nor the other, of those advan- 
tages, can the Author of these reflections lay 
claim. In possession of only such materials as 
are accessible to every man in the kingdom, he 


aims at no other merit than what arises from a wish 


to „ deserve well of his Country,” by an impartial 
view of her situation, and by the suggestion of 
some modes of relieving her embarrassments, which 
may have escaped the observation of those, to whose 
province 1t more particularly belongs, and from 
whose capacity it might more reasonably be ex- 
pected. Not indeed that it 1s a new observation, 
that those whose situations are most remote from 


the scene of action, are frequently found to argue 
most justly, and to view with most discernment the 


general dispositions of the forces to be employed. 
Whether all reasonable advantages have been taken 
ol this distant station to reconnoitre, or whether 


this little essay of financiering may be considered as 
an instance of that * stultus labor ineptiarum” of 
which the poet speaks, and which a very modern 
writer denominates © idle industry“ must be left, 
Reader, to thy determination. Be the decision 
What. it may, the motive with which it was under- 
taken was good, and the result of it must at least 
he 1 innoxious. 


THOUGHTS 
I” 
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TH E situation of Great Britain is certainly 
at this instant the most flattering to her pride that 
she has cyer held since the commencement of this 
unfortunate war; and unfortunate, notwithstanding 
our successes, I must ever consider a contest, in 
which the expenditure of millions has been so 
lavish, and the sacrifice of lives has been so enor- 
mous. Having put our hands however to the 
„ plough,” it will behove us “not to look back.” 
The great object of our government ought, and 
surely will, be now, to meet our situation fairly. 
We ought not to put a mask on it: The object 
„of good Citizens, in a moment like the present, 
„should be not to sooth the Nation into the 
security of an infant, but to encourage that 
„ manly confidence, which has thus far supported 
the national strength and exertions. The path 
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„which we have to puraue, is indeed a path of toit 
and embarrassments, but it is direct and una- 
© voidable. We may wish for peace, but in order 
** to force the war to a speedy and just conclusion, 
„great national expences are necessary.“ That our 
purdens are heavy beyond all example is most 

rue; but they mus! be increased. That taxation 
has got to a length beyand all former calculation 
is most obvious; but it ust be extended. Melan- 
choly as are these facts, they must be told; but in 
the language of a noble Author, strong truths 
* prove offensive only to weak eyes.” I flatter 
myself our resources are still ample, and that by a 
judicious selection of the objects of taxation, an 
adequate revenue may still be raised, vithout 
passing that limit which, tho' it might be borne, 
would not be quietly submitted to; a distinction 
most material for the contemplation of all govern- 
ments, No controul can be secure or permanent 
which is not exercised over a willing subject. © In. 
the mass of the People there is a principle which 
*« tho” it may be for a while kept under, can never 
% be subdued; it may be pent up by the force of 

compression, but it will sooner or later break 
* forth with a violence propartioned to the restraint.“ 
It has been justly observed, and we know it by the 
experience of France, that whenever the mass 
gf the People begin to think the burdens which 
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| Government impbses are greater than the benefits 
it diffuses, they will invariably seck relief, even in 
revolution. How instructive a lesson does this 
exhibit to all Ministers. How powerfully docs it 
call upon their feelings to consult their own and 
their mastcr's saſety, as well as the interest of the 
State, by proportioning their demands to the real 
exigencles of the government, not to the avarice of 
its dependents, or the profusion of its servants. 
Above all it cautions them, in language not to be 
misunderstood, to reflect more deeply than js usual 
on the proper objects of taxation. The most pro- 


minent, are not always the most proper, resources; 


and recent experience must have convinced every 


man who has any concern in the adjustment of 


some of our most modern taxes, that the Minister 
will generally be left in the lurch, who trusts to the 
common rules of Arithmetic, in his calculations ofthe 


productiveness of a tax. But more of this when we 
come to consider the impolicy of the assessed tax act. 


Wx should derive little advantage from a disser- 


tation on the orign of taxation, or from an enume- 
ration of the various appellations under which taxes 
have been collected in this, or any other Country, 


It is enough ſor us to know that they have in some 
Shape or other been as old as the origin of national 
government, and that they must continue so long 
as men shall congregate in political societics. The 
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measüre and the manner can be the only questions 
for consideration to the Citizen. Leaving there- 
fore all other views of the subject to the Historian 
and the Antiquary, let us proceed, in our present 
investigation, to enquire what objects present them- | 
s8elves for the exercise of the financier” $ atumen, in 
the present exigency. 

I have always considered it as an indisputable 
maxim that there are at least six governing prin- 
ciples which ought always, in every country, and 
in every possible situation, to regulate the system 
of taxation. If I be correct in my positions, it will 
follow of course that every tax will be right or 
wrong, wise or foolish, popular or unpopular, 
beneficial or burdensome, in proportion as it ad- 
vances nearer to, or recedes further from, the 
standard I propose. I will concede something to 
the exigency of the present times in the classing and 
arrangement of these essential qualities: And in 
truth J do some violence to my own opinion, when, 
for that purpose, I propose that all Taxes should 
be in the First place, Productive, | 

Secondly, Optional, 
Thirdly, Equal, 
Fourthly, Easy of collection, 
Fifthly, Invariable, | 
Sixthly, Not on Industry, Manu- 
Jr facture or Exportation, 


O the first of these Qualities; Productiveness, 
very few observations will suffice. It is obvious 
to every understanding that the vexation of a tax, 
without a proportionable produce, can only draw 
down on the head of its contriver, odium; and on- 
the community, inconvenience and dissatisfaction: 
Such taxes can never be resorted to but from 
ignorance or treachery, and come not within the 
limits of this investigation. 

 OertionaLiTy, (for the precision of the ex- 
pression pardon its singularity) I consider as of 
the very essence of taxation in a free Country, 
I know not in what consists the characteristic 
difference between a popular Constitution and a 
Despotism; between liberty and slavery ; between 
the freedom of Britain and the yoke of Turkey, 
but in security of person, and the absolute Domi- 
nion which every individual ought to have over his 
own property. It may be true that all subjects 
_ equally claiming the protection of the government 
under which they live, should contribute their proper 
proportions, in reference to their respective proper- 
ties, toward the support of that government. In a 
moral point of view no question can arise on this 
subject, and among the few advantages which 
result from the executive authority of a Country 
being despotic, that of forced contributions, and 
proportionate vigor in times of peculiar exigence, 

"© 


10 
is perhaps the greatest. To those however who, 
being satisfied with this. single excellence, can be 
the advocates of Despotism, let me reply in the 
words of no less an Author than Mr. Wilberforce, 
that such governments © would barter comfort for 
& oreatness; forgetting in their vain reveries that a 
& nation consists of Individuals, and that true 
national Prosperity is no other than the multi- 
5 plication of particular happiness. 

Fax distant be the day from us of this 1 
country, when the first principle of freedom shall be 
grossly violated for such a paltry recompence. 
Ox of the most odious and unpopular taxes 

that ever existed in any Country was the gabelle 
under the old Government of France; and the {| 
principal occasion of its unpopularity was the want 
of this optionality. Not only the price was arbi- 
trary, the King being the sole Proprietor ; but the 
consumption was compulsory, he dens also the 


sole Legislator. 
J write not for fame, and feel little sollicitous 


about applause; it is not therefore my wish to 
labor a point, or to aim at persuasion for the mere 
purpose of triumph. But I have always been of 
opinion that the immediate subject of consideration, 
viz. the optionality of taxes, has made less impres- 
sion on even the most decided friends of liberty, 
than it ought to have done, If, as I have before 
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suggested, one of the first characteristics of a free 


Constitution be security of person and dominion 
of property, how can an impost which is inevitable 
and compulsory, and which thereſore militates 


against the dominion of property, be consistent 
with freedom? The situation of a State may pos- 


sibly be such that nothing less than the rapacious 
band of Power seizing on Individual property can 


save it. Desperate diseases require desperate reme- 
dies; and in such an extreme case, no doubt, private 
liberty must give place to public salvation: But 
I assert without hesitation, that wherever that 


paramount necessity exists, the Constitution is no 


longer free. How can freedom exist when its 


characteristic quality is gone? By this position 
however, even should it be our own case, let me not 
be understood to despair, or even to complain. 
Freedom may be restored by the same Authority 
which took it away. Whether it will be, may be 
a point somewhat more problematical. 1 
THERE are no human institutions without error, 


and even under the most immaculate Legislators 


some transient benefit has not unfrequently con- 


ccaled a latent evil. In this point of view I 
consider some few of the late taxes in this Country. 


There can be no difference of opinion respecting 
the propriety of taxing Luxuries; and, upon the 


principles here laid down, they must all of them, 
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without reserve, stand particularly prominent for 
this distinction. With reference to this position, 
the tax on saddle horses, as horses of pleasure, was 


eligible, was even unexceptionable. It partook 
of all, or ncarly all, the qualities which have been 
before enumerated as appertaining to a perfect tax. 


It was productive, optional, equal, easy of collec- 


tion: It might have continued invariable, and it 
might have had no effect on industry. When the 


regulation was made which, under the appearance 
of an exemption to every person renting less than 
seventy pounds per annum, operated in ſact as an 
obligation upon every person renting more, to pay 


for a saddle horse, altho' never used for pleasure, 
but merely for necessary business, its deterioration 


in one half of its merits was by no means counter- 
balanced hv the augmentation of its other virtues. 
It became more productive indeed, but it ceased 


io be optional. 
Or che same tendency and complection have been 


all those ex post facto, retrospective, laws, which 5 
have collected a revenue, not on the existing 
luxuries of the year, but on those of the preceding: 
By this mode of imposing them optionality is taken 


away. The extreme and universal unpopularity that 
has attended this, above all the financial measures 


of the present Minister, would alone be sufficient 
10 convince me that all mankind are agreed on the 
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position I have been laying down, respecting at 
least one of the requisites of a good tax. Till the 
exigences of repeated wars reduced the objects 


of new taxation to a narrower compass, this sort 
of optionality seems never to have been out of sight 


of our Legislature; and even in the few instances 
where it does not appear to have been taken into 
consideration, the burden imposed was so equal, so 
light, yet so productive, that the want of this single 
quality was wisely enough overlooked. In matters 
of such moment we are not to quarrel about straws. 


Where the burden imposed was so proportioned to 


the consumption of the article, that, employed 
merely as a necessary of life, the tax was scarce 


perceptible, but gradually increased as the use of 
it advanced thro' the different degrees of common 
convenience, extreme comfort, lavish indulgence, 


and luxurious ostentation, there was enough of 

optionality to comply at least with the Spirit of my 
position. 5 

By way of example take the taxes upon wine, 


eandles, Soap, and windows. Wine might be 


necessary as a medicine; so applied the burden 


' would be light and unobjectionable. If used for 


any of the other purposes just specified, the tax 


would be in proportion to the consumption, and 
that consumption would be optional. The same 
of the taxes on windows, soap, and candles: Sa, 
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small a quantity of each is absolutely necessary for 
the common purposes of life, that a moderate tax 
upon them could not be of any moment. The 
stately Palace, whether illumined by the meridian 
sun thro' its hundred casements, or having its noc. 
turnal revels lighted by a thousand tapers, affords 
an instance of luxury, and consequently of optional 
taxation. For similar reasons the tax on houses 
was liable to no objection: The pitiless pelting 
of the storm would be resisted by an habitation 
beneath the notice of the tax gatherer, and such an 
one is all that is necessary for the wants of nature ; 
those of luxury are artificial and optional, and 
proper objects of taxation. But of all examples 
illustrative of my argument, take the tax on hats. 
As it originally stood it was wise and proper, be- 
cause such coverings ſor the head as were the 
objects of it were articles of taste and fashion, and 
convenience, CEconomy substituted leathern caps 
and other contrivances to keep out the weather: 
When these too, which were only the resources of 
poverty, and. where there was na option between 
the wearing them and catching cold, were made 
liable to taxation, the impost became objectionable. 
EQuaLity of taxation is an expression that by 
no means conveys the idea generally intended by 
it; however as it might savor of singularity, in a 
mere fugitive work of this kind, to adopt any other 


_ 


than the common language of the day, I have 


taken it, ready as it was to my hands, Equality 
of taxation, says an author of estimation, 


& consists in the obliging every Individual to con- 


& tribute in proportion to the revenue which he 
«enjoys within the state. The Taxes laid for this 


d purpose should be certain, and as convenient as 


„they can be made with respect to time, manner, 


nnd quantum of the contribution. They should 


keep as little out of the pockets of the People as 


56 possible ; they should not bear hard upon any 


branch of industry; and they should steer clear 
% of all oppression.” Understanding equality of 


taxation then according to this interpretation of it, 
the objections which stare one in the face to many 


of our modern taxes are too numerous to be 
noticed. A specimen however of extraordinary 
obliquity from the line of propriety marks what is 


called the assessed tax act. The first peculiar 
characteristic of that act is to grasp at all that can 
be 8queezed out of the pockets of the People; the 
zecond is, that it militates in its operation against 
every requisite of what has been considered as a 
perfect tax. It is not productive, (speaking with 


reference to the expectations formed from it) be- 


cause, by means of equivocal oaths and mental 
reservations, it is evaded by the bulk of the people. 


It is not optional; first, because it is Tetrospective 
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in its operation; secondly, because it is obligatory 
as far as 1t 1s retrospective. It is not equal for a 
multiplicity of reasons: Depending on the oaths 
and the honesty of the Contributors to it, till the con- 
sciences of all men can be regulated by a standard, 
their contributions must be proportioned only to 
their liberality, not to their respective abilities. 

But even should it be admitted that Patriotism 
might produce an effect for a season, which would 
be sought for in vain from religious principle, it is 
objectionable as holding out a temptation to dis: 
ingenuousness, and offering a reward for the sacri- 
fice of honesty. It might perhaps be alledged, 
because it has already been advanced in Parliament, 
that in times like the present, Patriotism would get 
the better of self interest, and at least induce men 
not to sanctify evasion by the solemnity of an oath, 
I might resort to personal experience for the reply 
to such a suggestion, but I prefer giving it in the 
words of an approved Author of 1780. „We 
&« know,” says he, that opulent and zealous sub- 
& jects can exclude the rays of the Sun, from their 
& houses, in order to shut out a window tax; and 
& we see wearied coach-horses strained twenty miles 
extraordinary, to save two pence per mile on post 
« horses. Disinterested enthusiam is a rare and 

short lived plant, and not of a rampant growth: 
elt is of the sensitive kind too, and shrinks when 
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ke touched by the hand of a tax gatherer.” Human 
nature I presume is much the same in 1798, that it 
was in 1780; and I experimentally know that the 
burdens of the state are so much greater at the 
latter, than at the former, period, that I look for 
no exertions of Patriotism now, that were withheld 
then. It is not easy of collection, (at least in one 
sense of the expression) nor is it invariable, as 
both the Collectors, and the Commissioners, but too 
fatally experience, from the number and varicty of 


the appeals, and the continual fluctuation in conse- 


” quence thereof, inthe sums to be collected. Industry 


is certainly not exempt from its operation, since 


upon the Country Farmer, at the present rate of 
rents, it has brought, in instances without number, 
ruin and desolation. But more than enough has 
already been said on a tax which will soon expire, 
and will have been rendered remarkable by nothing 


so much, as by the tenaciousness of its original 


Abettors, and the facility with which it was 


0 relinquished. | | 
EASINESS OF COLLECTION, in 1 whatever sense 


che expression be understood, is so obvious a 
requisite in a tax, as to Supercede all necessity of 


observation. 
INVARIABLEN ESS has been uniformly insisted 
on, by every writer on the subject of taxation, as 


one of the most essential qualities, and has given 
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occasion to much eulogium on the English Land. 
tax, It is for the benefit of Agriculture,” says 
an Author already cited, © that the taxes on land 
should be according to some fixed regulation or 
& Settled estimate (as in England) and not variable 
«according to the progress or declension of the 
ce value of each landed estate; for such variations 
* amount to a bounty on bad bcbandty, and a 
„penal law against improvement.” 

To say that INDUSTRY should be exempted 
from taxation, is only to say that it would be folly 
in a state to destroy that by which it thrives. 
„While taxes amount only to a deduction from 
* the conveniences of the Individual for the public 
e service, they may be extended without scruple, 
L as far as the public exigency requires; but there 
js a certain point where they begin to be exor- 
& bitant and to destroy industry, by producing 
et despair in the industrious. To toil incessantly 
& in want, is too hard a condition for human nature 
eto bear; yet an industrious country may long 
& continue rich under severe taxes; as a strong and 
te active body may enjoy health under nee 
& diet and hard labor. | 

HAVING proceeded chus far in Stating what 1 
conceive to be the criterion, by which the policy 
of a tax may be fairly tried, with such occasional 
observations as arose out of that discussion, applied 
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to some financial resourses that have been lately 
resorted to, our next consideration must be how to 
derive, from the scanty gleanings which the in- 
dustry of former Ministers and the pressure of the 
late expences have left, some portion of that solid 
assistance which the present emergencies require. 


| Gxxar and comprehensive are the schemes of 
finance now to be put in execution; no less than 


hunting property of every kind and species thro' 
all its various ramifications, and seizing upon a 
tenth of it for the service of the State. Whether 
such a project be eligible, time only can discover: 
Whether it will be practicable, experiment alone 
can ascertain. In such a scheme, however, two 
great (and as they appear to me almost insur- 


mountable) difficulties present themselves: First 


that property cannot in all cases be ascertained by 


any other means than the oath of the Party to be 


taxed; and therefore that the same inconvenience, 
as that produced by the assessed tax act, will ensue, 
viz. that contributions of different men will be 
according to their respective opinions of the obli- 


gation of an oath, not according to their respect- 


ive abilities. I know by long experience. as a 


Commissioner, that the temptation to evade 


taxation is more than nο men can resist, and 


| therefore that this, like the generality of tests, im- 


poses no obligation of veracity on the great bulk 
| 2 
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of mankind, and consequently operates with two 
fold severity on the few strictly consciencious. In 


other words, Impositions of this kind “ catch 


“ honest men, but let the rogues escape.“ The 


other obstacle is one that has been often canvassed, 


and is thus expressed by authority of the highest 
credit, already cited: viz. © that a State, especi- 
„ally a mercantile one, should avoid any severe 
* inquisition into the circumstances of individuals.“ 


Tuis, among the multiplicity of objections, 


which daily attended the progress of the assessed 
tax act (so often mentioned) thro' the house of 
Commons, did not receive the consideration its 


importance merited; but that best of Counsellors, 
experience, has most irrefragably proved on which 


side lay the strength and merit of the argument. 


Many have sworn to less than half their incomes 
in order to reduce their taxes; while others im- 
pelled by commercial and prudential reasons to 
conceal the precise limits of their properties, are 


paying, to the instant I write this, more than 
double their proportions. This I do not advance 
lightly, or ignorantly, or from viewing a measure 
J have always disapproved thro' the jaundiced 


medium of discontent. I write only what has 


come to my knowledge as a Commissioner of taxes, 


as well from the public declarations, as the private 
conſessions, of many in my neighbourhood. 
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Bx these things however as they may, the few | 


hints I am about to propose for assisting the 
revenue, have no tendency to interfere with any 
grand scheme of financial operation: Indeed to 
such a project they would prove ancillary; being 
nothing more than taxes on individual objects, 
which have hitherto escaped detection, and most of 
them, at the same time, operating to some other 
good end, while they would increase the income of 
the state, with the mallest possible deduction from 
that of the Individual. 


THe TIRSTH Tax then, which 1 would propose, 
is A STAMP DUTY ON SHROUDS. 
In my opinion Stamp duties have the preference 


over almost every other mode of taxation, for a 
multiplicity of reasons; but principally because the 
means of collection are easy and unexpensive, be- 
cause those of evasion are very difficult, because 

the punishment of evasion is summary, and the 
process compendious. When it was thought 
necessary for the Legislature to give every possible 


encouragement to the woollen Manufacture of this 


Country, it is well known an act of Parliament 


was passed to compel the interment of all bodies in 
woollen garments. Peremptorily as this Statute is 


worded, and guarded as it appears to be against 


evasion, it is a notorious fact that the prejudices 


of, at least the higher orders of, mankind generally 
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render its provisions ineffectual. The impost 1 


propose would assist the woollen Manufacture, at 
the same time that it would raise, as I conceive, no 


inconsiderable revenue to the State. If I be right 


in these conjectures, this is a tax that would partake 
ol all, or nearly all, those qualities which have 
been before insisted on as essential. The burden 


of it at least would be light, the collection easy, 


and the produce certain. Its collateral advantages 


too would not be immaterial, as for instance, by 


the encouragement of a staple Manufacture; and 
even some utility might ensue by the assistance to 
be derived from it in the calculation of population. 


TRE current price of woollen Shrouds I under- 
stand to be from about twenty pence to about ten 


shillings. If this information be correct, I would 


propose some such scale of taxation as the 


following. 


Fon a woollen Shroud under the price of two 


Shillings, a stamp duty of four Pence. 


Fon one of more than two Shillings and not 


3 three Shillings, six Pence. 


Fon one of more than three Shillings and not 


oxceeding five Shillings, one Shilling. 
Fon all exceeding five Shillings and e ten 


Shillings, ten Shillings. 


Fox all woollen Shrouds exceeding ten Shillings > 


one Pound, 


* 


2 


Fox every Shroud made of cotton, linen, or any 


other material, except woollen and Silk, a —_— 


quay of five Pounds. 


Fox every Shroud made of Silk, a stamp 3 


of twenty Pounds. 
II is almost unnecessary to add FER the use of 


Shrouds for the dead must be strictly enforced, 


and the evasion of the Stamp duty prohibited under 


the severest penalties. But what is more necessary 
than either, the act should be so framed as in some 
degree to execute itself, by making it the duty, 


and the pecuniary advantage, of some inferior 


Officer of every Parish (as for instance the Clerk 


or Sexton) to ascertain the universal ien 


with the Statute. 

Ix has long been a subject of regret to almost all 
the Magistrates thro' the kingdom, that so gross 
à Violation of the Sabbath, and such a reproach to 
decency, should be observable, as Stage waggons 
travelling on turnpikes, and navigable boats on 
rivers and canals, on Sundays. Attempts without 


number have been made to put the laws in execu - 


tion against Offenders; but the difficulties arising 


from the great distances at which the Proprietors 
live, and other causes, have hitherto prevented any 


general good effect arising from even the greatest 
particular activity. Indeed the influence of ex- 
ample, and the report of punishment, circulate but 
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thro' a small circumference. Little therefore I am 
persuaded, on the ground of morality or decency, 
is to be expected even from the most vigoroug 
execution of the present laws on these subjects. 
If the evil be remediable by other provisions, it is 
well; if it be not, I presume the warmest advocates 
for the dereliction of duty in the non-observance of 
the Sabbath, cannot reasonably object to the raising 
a revenue to the State from an act, which is at any 
rate an optional one, and in their minds even a 
luxury. It may be in the recollection of the 
Reader, that a part of the projected ways and 
means, as introduced by the Minister at no very 
distant period, was a duty upon travelling, whether 
by land or water. Tenacious, as he generally is, 
of his own opinion, it has been matter of surprise 
to many, that he should have yielded so implicitly 
to the objections which were thrown out against 
this measure. Taking for granted however that 
his reasons were sufficient, I will endeavour so to 
modify the provisions of an impost of this sort, as 
to do away the material inconveniences to Trade, 
which were apprehended, and to leave nothing 
liable to duty but pleasure, luxury, and the open 
violation of decency. I propose then sECONDLY 
a tax on TRAVELLING. TY 
Fox the benefit of trade, the accommodation of 
rural economy, and indeed with a proper refer- 
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ence to economy of every kind, I would lay no 


general tax on Travellers of necessity, either by 
land or water; but from those of pleasure and 


ostentation I would extract something, by a Duty, 


for the use of the Publick, at the rate of three 
pence for every horse, on every carriage of pleasure 
drawn by two or more horses, to be collected at 
every gate, where tolls are now payable, by the 
Keeper of the tolls; on every day, sunday ex- 
cepted. On Sunday I would have the duty 


doubled on all carriages of the above description, 


and a single duty collected from all travellers of 
every other denomination, according to the same 
rate; whether with horses, waggons, carts, or other 


carriages, not being carriages of pleasure; with only 


the exception of Mail Coaches, and Clergymen 


travelling with one horse to perform their duties of 


the day. The same, or similar regulations might 
very well be adopted with respect to vessels of 
pleasure, on navigable rivers and canals; and with 
respect to vessels of trade on the same, passing 
thro' any lock on Sundays. I am aware that there 
are many navigable rivers without locks, and there 
fore on such the duty proposed could not attach. 
I have only to reply (if any one should start the 
objection) that it is next to impossible so to regu- 
late taxation, that no casual inequality shall ever 


arise; but I trust it is no reason why decorum 
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should not be cnforced by law, or a revenue be 
procured for the State, because universal perfection 
be not attainable by statute, nor the national debt 
promise to be liquidated by the traffick of the 
Severn or the Thames. ” 
IT may be necessary to observe that the keepers 
of Toll-gates and Locks being made the Collectors 
of the duty, would be the means of saving expence 
and they might, to prevent fraud, be made severally 
to account once a month, or oftener, to the Officer 
of Excise nearest to their respective places of 
residence, for their receipts. Fresh taxes always 
occasion fresh complaints, but in the necessity of the 
present moment may be found an apology at least, 
if not a complete justification, for many and heavy 
ones; under such circumstances, I know not any 
description of men who can reasonably object to 
that under consideration. It draws a small pittance 
from the pockets of the wealthy and the ostenta- 
tious; it lays no burden on trade, manufacture, or 
agriculture; and, if it do not extend to the length 
of promoting religion, it at least enforces decency. 
TE THIRD object I would recommend for 
taxation, is that of NoTicts to quit possession 
between Landlord and Tenant, which might be 
effected by a Stamp Buty. Whether there ought 
to be any difference between the value of the stamp 
annexed to the notice given by a Landlord to his 
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Tenant, and that given by a Tenant to his Land- 
lord, may be a fit subject for disscussion; but that, 
on a general view of the subject, such notices are a 
very fair object of taxation, I can entertain no 


doubt. The produce might perhaps be compara- 


tively small, but it would be a tax of no hardship, 


liable to no evasion, and of no expence in the 
collection. The proportions of the Duty might be 


estimated by the rent of the tenement; and a 
Shilling in the pound would perhaps be no unrea- 
sonable standard of assessment. Thus a notice to 


quit a tenement of five Pounds per annum, would 
require a Stamp of five Shillings value; as one of 
an hundred Pounds would a Stamp of five Pounds. 


Should this scale of assessment appear too high, it 
would be a matter of no difficulty to moderate it; 


but as they do not happen to the same person 
frequently, and are oftener given by the Landlord 
(who is a person of property, than by the tenant 
who may perhaps be a person of none) I do not 
see much objection to notices of the sort under 
consideration being saddled with the Projected 
stamp duty. 


Taz FourTu tax I would propose is a Licence 
10 be taken out by BANKERS. 
NoTw1THSTANDING the prejudice that some 


persons have endeavoured to instill into the public 
mind against this description of men, their utility 
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to che trade of the kingdom, during the late scarcity 
of cash, has been beyond all estimate. But for 
the circulation of their notes, and the accommo- 
dations they were able to give to persons in 
mercantile situations, a stagnation must have taken 
place, the consequences of which would have ex- 
cceded all possible calculation; *a stagnation 
even to death.” But while the regular Banker, 
with a visible and notorious property, embarking 
that property in a concern from which the Publick 
receives so much benefit, merits all due encourage- 
ment and protection from the Legislature, there is 
a sort of rickety abortion, something like a Banker, 
in almost every little town of the Kingdom, which 
deserves no encouragement, and ought to receive 
no protection. Some little tradesman with no 
visible property, but what lines his shop, takes in 
deposits (when he can get them) MANS bills, and 
discounts draughts. 
Tur Stamp duty on Banker's notes and bills i is 
already so high, that they can afford no further 
contribution to the necessities of the tate, unless 
they are to be protected against these little banking 
slop shops. With that protection, they may afford 
to pay ſor a considerable annual Licence to exercise 
their calling, which, operating as the tax upon 
-Attornies ought to do, would confine the profession 
itself to men of property and responsibility, and 
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would operate as a National resource. It is no 


unusual thing for a respectable Country Bank, 
situated in some very large Town, to employ an 
Agent in some neighbouring place of less magni- 


tude, and inferior trade. To this there can be no 
public objection, because to that Publick the 
Principal is answerable, not the Agent. The 
| foregoing observations therefore are not intended 
to apply to this description of persons, who may 


be very respectable as Agents, tho' they might not 
be sufficiently responsible as Principals. But the 


chief reason for my noticing these little dependent 


establishments, these codicils, as they have been 
somewhat humourouſly called, is in order to take 
the Occasion of adding, that a licence (on perhaps 
an inferior Stamp) ought also to be taken out for 
them. Even if the proposed tax should be preg- 
nant with objections that do not suggest themselves 


to my imagination, still J insist on the necessity of 
some Legislative encouragement being holden out 


to regular Bankers, who, considering the heavy 
duty they already pay to government, are entitled 


io all the protection which may be consistent with 


the general interests of trade. 


WuuEN the tax on Attornies was imposed, one 
of the most approved arguments in its support, was 


that, while it assisted the revenue, it protected the 


lover orders of mankind from the depredations ol 
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ignorant pretenders; who, without either integrity 
or science, not only undertook the management of 
concerns, to which they were unequal, but frequently 
encouraged litigation, to the ruin of those who con- 
fided in them. The recollection of this argument 
leads me naturally enough to propose a regulation 
of an old, and the suggestion of a new, tax. Nothing 
is more common than for persons still to solicit 
bills in Parliament, to draw contracts, to make 
wills, and to do various other sorts of business, 
strictly within the province of an Attorney, without 
the education that is proper, or the licence that is 
requisite for regular Attornies. It is almost un- 
necessary to say, that this practice is of serious 
detriment to the respectable professional Man, and 
a kind of fraud upon the statute which imposes a 
duty. In the first place therefore, as a IF TH SOurce 
of revenue, I would recommend a revision of the 
act which imposes A LICENCE ON ATTORNIES, 
and the addition of some prohibitory clauses to 
restrain persons from officiating in that capacity 
without the legitimate authority. In whatever way 
this might operate, it would benefit the revenue. 
It would either increase the number of Persons 
taking out licences, or it would confine the business 
of the profession within so much narrower a circle, 
that those who might practise it would find it their 
interest even to pay more for their authority than 


3l 


they now do. And it is almost unnecessary to 


repeat an observation which has been so often 
made, and so universally admitted, viz. that it is 
always more eligible to render an old tax pro- 
ductive, than to impose a new one. _ 


WuHaTEVER arguments have been adopted in 
support of the tax upon Attornies, if I be not 


Strangely in an error, would apply with four-fold 
force to the medical profession. It is a matter of 
continual regret among men of education, to 
observe the health, and the very lives of thousands, 
a daily prey to ignorance, presumption, and empy- 


ricism, as they are in this country. In some small 
degree to obviate this evil, at the same time that it 


would augment the revenue, I would propose as a 
six TH resource, an annual licence to be taken out 
by regular PuYSICIANS AND APOTHECARIES, 
with a penalty on all intruders, under whatever deno- 
mination they might be classed, who should interfere 
with the practice of the established Professors. | 

Mus1ck presents asEVENTH source of revenue, 
and, as I conceive, no contemptible one. 


 Wararegves judgment Posterity may pass on 
the political conduct of this reign, an unanimous 


tribute must be paid to the protection of Science in 


all its branches, which has graced the annals of it. 
Far be it from me to propose any measure which 
would operate as a discouragement to the progress 
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of any of the polite arts: But surely as a luxury, 
optional to all ranks of life, but necessary to none, 
and generally enjoyed only by the opulent, a 
moderate stamp duty on musick, could not operate 
as a discouragement to science, an impediment 
to industry, nor even as a tax upon talents. If 
three pence per Sheet were laid on Musick, can 
any one suppose that there would be a Composer, 
or a Scholar less? What might be the produce of 
this duty, I cannot even form a surmise, but 
whether great or small, if it conttibuted its portion 
to the necessities of the State, without any burden 
to the Subject, it is a sufficient recommendation to 
secure its adoption in times like the present. = 
An E1GHTH source of revenue suggests itself to 
me by new modelling THE TAX v ro Docs, 
When the Tax upon Dogs was first called for by 
the Country Gentlemen, (which was strictly the 
case, it having been rather discouraged than pro- 
moted by the Minister) one of its strongest recom- 
mendations was the prospect it afforded of getting 
rid of those innumerable pests, the barking curs, 
kept by the lowest orders of mankind. For what pur- 
pose of resentment against the Country Gentlemen, 
I never could understand, the tax was adopted as 
against themselves for keeping dogs of innocent 
amusement, while that portion of Society, who 
could have no object in keeping dogs but for 
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| poaching and other purposes of offence, were exempt 


from any impost. Under its present regulations 


there is reason to believe its produce is extremely 
small, compared with that which the number of 


dogs actually kept ought to supply. The evasions, 


under it, are numerous and easy: The means of 
enforcing the law odious, uncertain, and trouble- 
some. As the act of Parliament, which imposes 
this duty, stands at present, great difhculty in the 


ascertaining to what species a dog belongs, fre- 


quently occurs, to the embarrassment of the Magi- 
strate and the discouragement of informations; 


consequently to the detriment of the revenue. In 


lieu therefore of che present Duty, I would propose 
that a duty of ten Shillings should be laid on every 


person, without exception, keeping one dog of any 


description, eight Shillings each on two, seven 
Shillings each on three, six Shillings each on four, 


and so on in retrograde succession. Dogs are in 


general an optional luxury, and therefore a fair 
object of taxation. In the few instances where 
they are necessary, the tax is so much more than 
overbalanced by the convenience, that the impost 
here proposed could never be considered as a 
burden. 0 5 2 5 

Fire Arms present a NINTH object of taxation, 


and as I apprehend a most prolific one; with great 


service to the Publick, and no injury to Individuals. 
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The use of arms, as the means of defence,. has so 
long been considered as one of the boasted privi- 
leges of an Englishman, that to question the pro- 
priety ofsuch a right, would, I know, be inexpedient. 
Indeed I do not mean to question the right, nor 
have I any sanguine wish to abridge the privilege; 
but I conceive myself fully authorized to point 
them out as a source of revenue, if it shall appear, 
upon consideration, that all fire arms, hereafter to 
be made, may be properly denominated articles of 
Luxury. There are very few persons who are not 
already provided with instruments of this kind, 
sufficient for the purposes of protecting them from 
depredation; and still fewer (thanks to the Police 
of this Country) who are ever likely to want them 
for this service. For what then can that profusion 
of fire arms, by the sale of which so many persons 
are daily making fortunes, be constructed, but for 
the diversion of the opulent? I say diversion; for 
whether a gun be purchased to shoot a partridge, 
or a pistol to shoot a friend, they are to different 
minds equally objects of luxury and amusement. 
| Where then can we find a more prominent subject 
for taxation. 2 
Hz who will not be debarred from the diversions 
of the field by a certificate and a dog tax, will feel 


little reluctance to add a Pound, whenever fashion 


or caprice shall tempt him to purchase a new 
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instrument of destruction. On every gun barrel 
then, which shall be made after a specified day, let 
there be a stamp duty of twenty Shillings; and on 
every barrel for pistols, blunderbusses, and other 
fire arms of every denomination, let there be a 

similar stamp duty of ten Shillings. Even should 
such an imposition tend in some small degree to 
limit the circulation of this commodity of death, 
while it augments the income of the state, I for 
one see not an objection; and sure I am that Lords 
of Manors, and Sportsmen of superior rank, will 
have sufficient reasons for paying the duty with 
alacrity. | 

IN the MIII IIA Laws 1 look for a TENTH 

source of revenue. As they stand at present, every 
man who is less than five feet two inches in height, 
is wholly exempt from personal service in any 
corps of Militia, old or new, and consequently 
therefore under no necessity to contribute to those 
parochial associations, which prevail very generally 
for the purpose of hiring Substitutes. In which 
ever point of view this regulation be considered, 
whether as a tax upon stature, or as an indulgence 
to diminutiveness, it appears to be an ill ſounded 
and ridiculous distinction. That persons of very 
low stature are of little utility for many military 
purposes, 1s extremely obvious; that the taller they 
are, the more creditable and respectable their 
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appearance may be when embodied, is a proposi- 
tion equally true; but why the vigorous growth of 
a man should operate as a political burden upon 
him, or why an encouragement to rickety children 
and dwarfs should be held out by a solemn act of 
the Legislature, is a solecism in the mystery of 
government, which is beyond the comprchension 
Of an ordinary understanding. 

Turk r are several modes in which this inequality 
might be removed, but what appears to me, on 
reflection, to be the most eligible, would be some 
such as the following. Let every person in each 
parochial division, liable from situation in life to 
be ballotted for, without distinction of size, have 
his option of standing the ballot, or of subscribing 
a certain specified sum, to be placed in the hands 
of some public Officer of the Parish (who should 
be made accountable to the Magistrates for the 
faithful execution of his duty) for hiring Substitutes. 
Of those, who should make their election to sub- 
scribe for the purpose of finding Substitutes, it 
would be of little or no import on whom the ballot 
Should fall, as each person's subscription would 
have indemnified him. Of those who should not 

have subscribed there would be two descriptions; 
able bodied men of sufficient size, and persons dis- 
abled from smallness of stature, or infirmity of body. 
If the lot fell on those who were able, the only 
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be, whether they would serve in person or hire 


approved Substitutes. If it should fall on the other 
description, viz. those not qualified for personal 


service, a similar alternative of option could not he 
allowed, but they must be under the necessity of 
procuring Substitutes at their own expence. Nor in 
this would there be any hardship; since, by the very 
terms of my proposition, they have an opportunity 
of insuring themselves against all risque, in the first 


instance, by a reasonable subscription. The only 


Point then, that remains for consideration, is, how 


to raise a revenue from the adoption of this plan. 


That event, I conceive, is involved in the very pro- 
position I have been suggesting. Even without any 
security for the honesty of the stake-holders, but 
what their own individual characters present, as 


the Militia laws stand at present, it is a well known 


fact, that subscriptions are almost universal. It is 
nearly as well known (at least to those whose business 
it is to enquire into such matters) that there is 


generally a very considerable surplus remaining, 
after hiring the substitutes. This surplus in differ. 
ent Parishes is variously disposed of, but in few, or 
none, as it ought to be. I do not advance it lightly, 


unfrequently embezzled by the stake-holder. It 1s 


some times thrown into the Poor rate; and the* 
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this be extremely improper, it is, I am sorry to say, 
the best application of it J have met with; for it is 
no unusual thing to apply it to a cocking, a drunken 


frolick at the ale-house, or some other such de- 


bauch, in violation of common honesty and public 
decency. The very short conclusion from these 
premises is, that this surplus should be applied to 
some useful purpose of the State, under the direc- 
tion of some or other of its constituted authorities. 
On a transient view of this proposition, the sum to 
be raised from the mode recommended, may appear 
trivial; but if all exemptions, that are not indis- 
pensibly necessary, were taken away, and subscrip- 
tions became general, as in that case they would, 
J assert on the authority of a very correct calcula- 
tion, sanctioned by the experience of many years, 
that the produce would be immense, the burden 
easy, and the regulation generally acceptable. 
THE TAX ON ARMORIAL BEARINGS is as un- 
- objectionable as most that have been lately imposed. 
It is intirely optional, at least, and it falls on those 
only who are equal to its weight: It is easy of 
collection, and it affects not commerce. But I 
take the liberty of suggesting, as an ELEVENTH 
resource, some material regulations, which would 
make it more productive, and its burden better 
proportioned to the respective abilities of the Con- 
tributors. I use the word abilities, because in this 
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case 1 consider ability and inclination as nearly 


synonimous. Unlike most others, this is a tax on 
the vanity of rank, rather than the vanity of riches; 
and except in the single instance of Nobility, (Where 
universal ability is necessarily presupposed) the 
Indulgence will of course bear a pretty exact pro- 

portion to the powers of gratification; in other 
words, the tax paid will be in a direct ratio of the 


ability and inclination of the person paying it. 
Could all taxes be so imposed, how easy and un- 
perplexed would be the office of a Financier; how 


chearful and contented would be the generality of 


the people. Tho' this however be a desideratum 


in politicks, not frequently to be obtained, there 


can be no reason why it should not be seized when- 


ever it presents itself. Let the tax under consider- 
ation then be regulated i in some such manner at 


least, as the following, whether the proportions 
themselves be approved, or not. For every single 
coat or armorial bearing let a licence on a twenty 
Shilling stamp.. be taken out, and for every addi- 


tional quartering an additional stamp of ten 


Shillings. For every device by way of crest, a 
licence on a stamp of ten Shillings; for the privilege 


of bearing Supporters an additional stamp of 


twenty Shillings; for the Baronet's bloody hand, a 
further addition of twenty Shillings; for the dis- 
tinction of a Mitre forty Shillings; for the Barons 
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Coronet five Pounds; for a Viscount's eight 
Pounds; for a Marquis's twelve Pounds; and for 
a Ducal Coronet, twenty Pounds; per annum. I 
would also propose that the exemption of corpo- 
rate Bodies from this tax should be withdrawn, as 
none are more able to pay it, and none 'ought to be 
more willing, in aid of a war begun and prosecuted 
for the purpose of supporting the ancient order 
of things. | © RE 
Rack Horsts present the TwELFTH, ob- 
ject, which I have to propose for taxation. As 
neither Agriculture, Trade, Military service, nor 
even private convenience, can exhibit the smallest 
claim for the exemption of this particular species 
of luxury from taxation, I know not any that can 
more reasonably be laid hold of, wherefrom to 
extract a revenue to the State. What form this 
impost should assume, whether that of a licence to 
| keep horses for the purpose of running, or that of 
a licence to start for each particular plate, may be 
a proper subject for more deliberate discussion. 
That this is a tax, whatever modification of it may 
be thought necessary, that would partake of most, 
if not all, the commendable qualities of an impost 
on luxury, I think no man can deny. Its pro- 
ductiveness perhaps might not be extreme; but in f 
times like the present, when we are rapidly 
approaching toward the ne plus ultra of finance, 
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a Minister need not scruple to adopt any scheme 


: that presents a prospect of revenue (however small) 
when it is such an One, as neither risques his 


; popularity, nor dries up those sources which must 


become the ſountain of all taxation. 
TE THIRTEENTH, and last, object which ! 


intend offering for taxation, is a stamp duty on 


ENGRAVINGS. What has been already said re- 
specting Music, will in a considerable degree 
apply to the subject matter also of this proposition. 
1 am not aware that any great exportation prevails 


in this article; but even if it be otherwise, the 


impost I would propose would be so moderate, as 
not, in any preceptible degree, to affect the interests 
of irade. A multiplicity of reasons occur for not 
_ Laying a tax on engravings of less value than 


a Shilling, but from one Shilling upwards there 
would be little difficulty in determining a progres- 


sive gradation of stamp duty, proportioned to the 
Progressive value of the article. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a penny stamp duty were to be attached to 


every Shilling of the price; or should this be 


thought too great a variety of stamps, convenience 


might perhaps be better consulted by making the 


stages of progression fewer, and In consequence pro- 

portioning the stamps to the price with somewhat 
less correctness. As for instance if engravings, 

from the value of one Shilling to that of five, were 
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to bear a stamp duty * nine pence; from five to 
ten Shillings, a Stamp duty of one Shilling and six 
Pence; from ten Shillings to fifteen, a 1 a stamp duty 
of two Shillings; and from fifteen Shillings to one 
Pound, a stamp duty of three Shillings. Whether 
this may be the best possible scale of proportion, | 
by which to imposc the projected duty, i is of little 
consequence to the present discussion. It is enough | 
for my purpose if the tax proposed militate not 
against the principles I have laid down, and the 
object itself be thought a proper source of reveniie; 
I am not without reason for believing that, in 
each of the foregoing propositions, there is $0me- 
thing at least, which has not been the subject of 
investigation. Where the tax itself is not entirely 
of that description, I flatter myself some new 
suggestion, as to the modification of it, will be 
found. I might have swelled this little essay to A 
much larger size, by incorporating with it the 
suggestions of others, which have been an hundred 
times proposed, as sources of revenue, and as often 
rejected; such as hot houses, the booking of par- 
cels, pamphlets, the poor rates, with a very long 
list of et ceteras. This however I forbear, not from 
an opinion that all such are impracticable, and that 
my own are free from objection; but because 
those are already before the Minister, and that my 
object is solely to be uscful, by suggesting What 
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may have escaped the notice of even | greater in- 

dustry and superior talents. 

Hoc opus, hic labor est. 

I am not without hopes that many sources of 
revenue may still be found, which have been 
| hitherto untouched; and indeed some have oc- 
_ curred in the progress of this investigation; but 

I have strictly confined myself to the line I first 
chalked out, which was not to enumerate all the 
possible sources from which a revenue might be 


extracted; but to select a few, from which the 


State might receive a benefit, without the subject 
. an intolerable burden. 


THE END. 
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